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CHAFTSR  I 

STATEMENT  OF  PROBL3M  AND  OSJ2CTIVES 
Determining  the  geography  of  an  are*  often  is  difficult. 
Accuracy  and  completeness  require  extensive  field  study  and 
analysis  of  the  vast  quantity  of  data  collected.  Many  times  a 
geographer  does  not  have  the  tia>e  required  to  nake  detailed  and 
coctpiete  field  coverage  or  the  degree  of  thoroughness  found  in 
regional  analysis  is  not  warranted.  Since  the  geographer  is 
interested  In  accuracy,  he  should  examine  the  area  with  techniques 
which  yield  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  In  relation  to  the 
amount  of  tiiae  and  effort  available.  If  a  geographer's  tine  is 
liwitod  then  he  must  select  e  sample  from  the  nrea  studied  which 
is  as  nearly  typical  of  the  entire  Area  as  is  possible. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  determine  what  can  be  learned 
about  en  area  by  using  rural  school  sites  as  samples.  What  hap* 
pened  to  the  old  school  buildings  and  sites?  '..'hat  are  their  new 
functions?  Why  were  some  of  the  buildings  destroyed  while  others 
remain  a  part  of  the  landscape?  what  factors,  cultural  and  physical, 
have  been  Involved  in  ultimate  utilisation  of  the  buildings  and  sites? 
'■re  rural  school  sites  reliable  samples  the  researcher  can  examine 
to  gain  insight  into  the  entire  area?  Are  the  data  gathered  fro-. 
the  sites  reliable  indicators  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  located': 
Do  they  reveal  patterns  or  other  geographic  conditions?  Can  regional 
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d« limitations  and  boundaries  be  determined   froc.  schools  or  sites? 

Is  there  a  distributional  pattern  giving  an  are        .  car  to 

site  use?     The  above  questions  will  be  explored  and  analyzed  in 
this  paper  as  based  on  the  author's   study  of  rural   school   sites. 
From  an  outgrowth  of  the  author's  curiosity  toward  rural 
schools  comes  an  attempt  to  use  a  sampling  technique  based  on  da- 
tailed  field  study  of  all  rural  school  sites  of  a  selected  area. 
It  is   felt  that  this   study   is  of  interest   in  that  roost  of  the   sites 
lost   their  function  as  a  school  within  a  period  of   five  years 
(1 045-50)  thus  providing  an  opportunity  to  examine  changes  which 
have  occurred  In  site  and  building  use  in  different  areas  and  to 
analyse  the  factors  responsible  for  such  changes. 

The  Study  Area  (Plate  I) 

A   study  area  was  selected  by  usin^  ths   follow 

associations: 

1.     The  area  includes  -^rtions  of  the  three 

form  areas  of  east-central  Illinois.      (Plate  II) 

A.  Shelbyville  Moraine  Belt- -This  Moraine  marks  the 
southern   Halt  of  Wisconsin  glaciation  in  Illinois. 
It  is  an  area  of  forest  soils  and  the  greatest 
relative  relief  of  the  three  sections.     The  Moraine 
is  also  considered  to  be  a  boundary  separating  the 
Cash  Grain  and  General  Farming  Regions  of  east- 
central  Illinois. 

B.  Blooraington  Ridged  Plain — This  Plain   is   located   in 
the  northern  half  of  the  study  area.      This   is  an 
area  of  prairie  soll3  except  along   the   streams  where 
soils  developed  under  forest  vegetation.     Within  the 
study  area  are  wide  stretches  of  relatively  flat  or 
j»ently  undulating  terrain. 

C.  Springfield  Plain--This  Plain,   composed   predominately 
of  forest  soils  developed  on  lllinoian  till,    is   lo- 
cated to   the   south  of  the  Shelbyville  Moraine. 
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Srosion  and  leaching  have  been  more  extensive  on 
this  Plain  resulting  in  soils  that  are  thinner 
and  poorer  quality  than  the  prairie  soils. * 

2.  The  study  area  was  to  include  sections  of  the  Cash 
Grain  and  General  faming  regions  of  east-central 
Illinois.   (Plate  III) 

3.  Sight  standard  topographic  naps  were  selected  which 
represent  a  conterrainus  area  of  approximately 
square  miles.2   (3.3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  State  of  Illinois)  Within  this  study  area  aw 

fcy-tw»  school  sites.     Sue' 
considered   to  be   a   lar?a  enough  sample  from  which 
to  draw  valid  conclusions. 


The  Field  Study 

Locations  of  the  school  sites  were  determined  fror: 
raehie  mar>s.     .last-central   Illinois  was  mapped  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  the  1930' s  and  1940' s.     Schools  in 
existence  at  that  time  were  plotted  by  symbol  and  nraa  as  shown 
on  Plate  IV  on  page   11.     Few  rural   schools  were  built  after  1950 
following  the  statewide  consolidation  Movement  which  be 
the  late  1940' s.     In  a  few  instances  the  naps  ^ere  in  error  in 
that  soae  schools   vere  not  located  by  naraa  or  Syntbol,   or  the  me-- 
indicated  a  wrong   location.     In  such  instances  the  tomographic 
maps  used  in  the  study  were  corrected. 

To  analyze  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  sits  and 
building  use  in  residential  creas,  several  hanlet  sc'.>oolo  were 
observed.      It   is  believed  that   these  hamlets  are  more   rural   than 


lLeighton,  K.M. ,   SVblaw,  Ceorge  2.,   and  Sorber?,   Leland, 
"Physiographic  Divisions  of  Illinois,"   Abstract. 

2The   followinr  Illinois  quadrangles  on  the  scale   1: 
were  used:      '.rco1-  land,   Kansas,  Paris,  Mat  toon,   T  *«>'» 

ill. 


Carl      :  ifl  D>    '.  l  lull  nc  Map,     Illinois    N 
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urban  oriented  ami  thus  are  significant  to  the  study. 

The  author  organized  and  completed  an  extensive  program  of 
field  work.   Check  lists  were  prepared  prior  to  the  field  work. 
Data  were  obtained  from  observation  of  each  school  site.   Interviews 
were  made  with  ae  many  persons  as  possible.   Color  slides  were  taken 
of  buildings  and  site*  when  weather  permitted.   These  pictures 
helped  avoid  the  necessity  of  revisitation  of  sites  tc  obtain  ad- 
ditional information.   It  was  also  planned  to  use  color  pictures 
extensively  to  illustrate  the  final  p.:per.  Because  the  bulk  of  this 
study  is  original  material,  the  pictures  provide  evidence  of  the 
collected  data  and  help  support  the  statements  made  in  this  paper. 
Tictures  also  record  data  about  each  school  site  which  was  impossible 
to  record  in  the  check  lists. 

In  addition  it  is  hoped  that  check  lists  and  photographs 
provide  adequate  records  for  use  in  future  studies.   Such  information 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  later  years. 


CHATTER  II 

DEVELOFMENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL  SITES 
Rural  schools  have  bean  a  traditional  ^art  of  \mericen 
culture  since  whitemen  settled  the  frontier  of  the  Midwest.  Thr 
the  years  as  the  rural  population  increased  so  did  the  number  of 
schools  which  became  a  common  landmark. 

As  a  consequence  of  modern  technology,  farm  machinery  helped 
reduce  the  physical  labor  required  for  farm  work.   The  average  size 
of  farms  has  steadily  increased.  Fewer  fara  laborers  now  are  neces- 
sary and  thus  former  laborers  migrate  from  rural  to  urban  locations. 
During  the  war  years,  1940-45  the  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  was  reduced  by  more  than  4,500,000.  Large  urban  schools 
gradually  replaced  the  rural  schools.1  The  original  law  permitting 
formation  of  community  unit  districts  was  enacted  in  1947  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.2"3  Prom  1947  to  the  present  there  has  been  a 
rapid  decline  in  student  enrollment  in  one- room  rural  schools. 
Thus  began  a  period  of  enrollment  unification  in  which  the  original 
and  major  function  of  the  rural  school  was  abandoned.  Without  rural 

*Your  School  District,  ("ashinrton:  Department  of  »ur*l 
Education,  194? ),  r.  ?6. 

2Comraunity  Unit  Schools,  (Illinois  Education  Association, 
Dec,  1952),  pp.  10-11. 

3The  law  of  1947  (referred  to  on  page  5)  only  permitted  the 
establishment  of  community  unit  districts.  However,  a  preat  number 
of  rural  schools  closed  in  the  yeer  1946  and  consolidated  their 
attendence  with  larger  village  or  hamlet  schools. 
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education  the  school   property  was  no   longer  needed  by  the  school 
units  thus  resulting  In  sale  of  this  pve^rty  to  persona  interested 
in  either  the  land  or  buildings  or  both.1      Since  consolidation  the 
nev  functions  of  the  buildings  and  sites  form  an  interesting  end 
tore. fully  significant     art  in  the  study  of  rural  r-eography. 

ror  practical  reasons  schools  are  usually  located  near 
crossroads.     On  tho  Grand  Trairie2  of  east-contral  Illinois,   level 
terrain  wade  it  ^sslble  to  construct  country  roads  in  accordance 
with  the  range  and  township  surveying  syGte  .  with  relative  ease. 
Today  most  country  reads  on  the  flatter  ureas  coincide  with  section 
lines  and  intersect  At  right  angles,,     The  distribution  of  school*) 
on  flat  terrain  ferras  a  regular  block  pattern  such  as  the  road 
pattern.     '.  variation  on  the  iwittem  was  produced  by  a  correction 

Vrccordin*?  to   >ec.   5-32,   in  the  1963  School  Code  of  Illinois, 
issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
State  of  Illinois,  any  rural  school  which  failed  to  operate  for  two 
consecutive  years  was  automatically  dissolved  and  the  property  sub« 
ject  to  sale  at  ptjfolie  auet' 

''any  se'uoola  were  built  on  property  that  w*»  vy 

local   individuals,      \ccordlng  to  K.   S.  Hutson,  Legal    'advisor  to  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,   Stste  of  Illinois, 
in  correspondence  dated  April    11,    1966,  "If  the  deed  contained  a 
reverter  clause  and  such  reverter  was  created  raore  than  40  years  prior 
to  l*5?9,  then  no  action  may  be  coansenced  for  recover  land. 

If  there  was  no  reverter  clause  in  the  dood  to  the  school  nite,   than 
It  twrains  the  proparty  of  the  school  district  and  if  the  bo.»rd 
ueteruinos  it  t  bo  needed  for  school  purposes,  then  the-, 

by  resolution  properly  adopted  notify  the  ex  ".rd  of  a<- 

trustees  that  they  desire  to  have  the  property  soli:  ;tion, 

in  accordance  with  lection  5-22  of  the  Sci-ioo"'  ^odc.'' 

2  John  Garland  states  in  The  Vorth   'Mtirtc^  ili'-I^ePt.   (Yew  York: 
John  Wiley  ond  Sons,  Inc.,   1955),   ;  .   96,  that    'The  Grand  Prairie 

ies  tlie  area  east  of  the  middle  Illinois  valley,  eout'> 
the  u;per  Illinols-Kenkafcee  valley,  west  of  tho  Vabash  valley,  and 
north  of  the  Shelbyvllle  Moraine,  which  terminates  that  visconsln 
system  of  g lactation." 
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line  that  interrupted  the  near  regular  grid  pattern. 

Road  construction  on  rough  terrain,  along  streams,  or  on 
glacial  noraines  resulted  in  an  irregular  pattern  of  road  dis- 
tribution. When  schools  were  established  in  areas  of  rough  terrain, 
they  were  distributed  along  existing  roads.   As  a  result,  tlie  dis- 
tributional pattern  along  streams  ie  irregular  too.   (Plate  IV, 
page  11) 

Settlement  of  the  prairie  generally  carae  after  settlement 
of  forest  areas.1  Thus  followed  the  need  for  education 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  rural  schools.  A  school's  effec- 
tiveness defended  on  its  location,  since  aecessability  to  a  walking 
student  body  was  an  important  factor.   At  first  there  was  an  attempt 
to  establish  rural  schools  two  miles  apart. 2  This  spacing  provided 
each  school  with  an  area  of  four  square  miles  from  which  to  draw 
attendance.   The  two  mile  spacing  was  practical  in  relation  to  the 
attendence  and  distance  the  students  were  required  to  walk. 

Many  times  a  crossroads  location  was  not  favorable  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  site.  If  the  land  was  not  physically 

lib id.,  p.  97. 

^Interview  with  Coles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
June  a,  1966. 

-The  majority  of  students  had  to  walk  one  mile  to  and  from 
school.   It  was  necessary  to  close  sorae  schools  not  hav; 
attendence  large  enough  to  operate  effectively  prior  to  1940. 
(See  footnote,       )  This  made  it  necessary  for  so^e  students 
to  walk  as  far  as  four  or  five  miles  each  day  between  their  home 
and  school.   In  tlie  early  1940' s  just  prior  to  consolidation, 
several  rural  schools  offered  a  type  of  specialized  educ 
Sach  school  was  assigned  a  grade  level.  K   student  was  then  trans- 
ported to  the  school  where  his  grade  level  was  offered. 
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-sjltc-'liie,  the  school  was  locac ■..       -"rota  toe  crossroads.-  The 
State  of  Illinoio  issued  requirements  regarding  drainage  and  water 
supply  on  school  sites.   For  these  reasons  the  more  favorable 
si tea  are  on  high  ground  which  provides  adequate  natural  drainage. 
Another  factor  involved  in  distribution  is  an  adequate  water  supply. 
.  school  was  locateu      it  ha     .   These  schools  served 
tely  the  sau>e  area  as  outlying  rur*i  ;ic:ioulo  except  thac 
they  served  a  greater  population.  This  larger  nucoer  os  students 
T7Ade  it  necessary  for  no  re  than  one  room  and  one  te&char.   ihe 
regular  pattern  of  school  distribution  was  slightly  altered  witn 
the  presence  of  a  hasalet  school. 

^Interview  with  Coles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Juna  S,  1966. 

2Zarl,  /Mward  C. ,  The  School house.  (Washington,  O.C.,  1919), 
p.  5. 
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School,*  fr  ;->e,r^ion 

teasing ly  enough  thirteen  schools  presently  rating 

-  i  the  ©tody  aro*.     Sight  of  these  .ools  m 

coaxiunity  of  Arthur.     (Piatt  V,   tr  folder)     :  resence  of  this  ra- 
js ?rroup  in  tine  area  accounts  for  tho  current  existence  of  the 
schools,  little  vr.lue  on  the  necessity  of  modern- f 

fclm*  t'w    iiian  t>eoy>le  feel  that  their  on«-roo:4  rur«?.l  schools 
are  adequate  and  even  necessary  for  the  educations!  needs  of  their 
children.     The  Aaish  believe  that  ei^ht  years  of  education  in  rur-1 
sciioois  Xi  aoequeta  for  their  future  needs  and  thus  Ooss  not  f«ver 
secondary  education.* 

IStc  r  re  operating  ne~r  ""-.rtinsvilla 

bwimo  or  i>>  »et  consolidation  c  >taty 

attendance  in  tlic  re  relatively  -:;oOcm 

orov:  :ies  for  grades   1-    . 

the     tate  and  receive  State  aid,  »t  the 

r-rovious  hostility  against  coneoi!  n»  rela- 

tively exionsive  Oi«ration  oi'  Chucc  the  more 

l?rice,  Dallas  A.   nnd  Fli  iith 

Cownunity  of     rthur,   Illinois,  hiq^l 

Society.  \tel.  vxi,  (Ame,  I 

* Interview  witV        mat) 

June  15.  : 
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P regressive  citizenry  raak«   It  foreseeable  in  the  near  future  for 
these  schools  to  be  Abandoned.1 

I\ro  other  schools  are  in  hamlet  locations  and  are  also 
operated  for  elementary  attendence,     Rardln  School   located  eight 
miles  north  end  east  of  Charleston   is  a   large  two-story  building 
which  houses  grades   1-6. 2     Kemp  School,   located  six  miles  east 
of  Areola,    is   in  another  hamlet   location  and  Includes  grades   1-2. 

IwellinRS- -Occupied 

Increasing   farm  Bir-e  >v»rf  methods  of  me< 

Uj  have  created    -  decline  in  t!ie  number  of  f  err  . 
laborers  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  abandonee1  rtir-.l  buildings. 
Because  of  the  p.ij;ri=.tion  o£  population  during  the  1940*8   from  the 

rural  to  urban  areas,  there  was  a  decreasiu  t sites 

3 

by  people  actively  engaged  in  farming.   Most  of  the  rural  schools 

were  closed  during  the  period  1943-50  adding  to  the  already  large 
number  of  abandoned  rural  buildings.  But  unlike  abandoned  home- 
sites,  the  good  condition  of  many  school  buildings  did  not  warrant 
complete  abandoiraent.   As  long  as  the  schools  operated,  the  buildings 
vers  maintained  by  the  district  school  board.  It  was  recognized  be- 
fore the  schools  closed  that  many  of  these  abandoned  buildings  could 

Interview  with  Clark  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
March  22,  1966. 

On  June  4,  1966  a  school  bond  election  was  defeated  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Charleston  Community  Unit,  If  it  had  been  accepted 
by  tho  people,  Rardin  School  would  be  closed  nr>d  replaced  by  a  laod- 
em  rural  attendence  center  in  the  sane  area. 

3Garland,  loc  cit.,   . 
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Fig.  3- 1 . --Operating  school  at  Rardin. 
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1-2 
be  economically  purchased  and  easily  converted  Into  dwellings. 

Today  the  pattern  of  distribution  of  occupied  schoo! 
building*  in  the  study  area  closely  correlates  with  the  dletribU' 
tlon  of  rough  terrain,   (riate  VI,  In  folde    There  is 

e  of  occupied  sites  on  the  flat  prairie  as;  coir.r&rtsd  to  areas 
that  are  forested  and  along  etree.ms.   A  partial  explanation  of  the 
above  distributional  association  Is  that     :itcr  rural       tion 
density  is  found  on  Che  Shelbyville  Moraine  and  Springfield  Plain 
than  the  Bloomington  Ridged  Plain.  On  the  Bloomington  Ridged 
Plain  larger  farms  and  fewer  families  are  actively  engaged  in 
agriculture  as  compared  to  the  Springfield  Plain. 3  The  occupied 
buildings  on  the  3 loosing ton  Ridged  Plain  are  almost  entirely 
limited  to  sites  with  wooded  or  rough  terrain  not  favorable  to 
cultivation.   (Figs.  3-2  and  3-3)   <  Sea 

Some  occupants  of  school  buildings  are  working  in  a  nearby 
community  and  prefer  to  live  in  the  rorai  area.  Many  owners  indi- 
cate that  is  is  more  economical  to  live  in  a  schoolhouse  than  to 
live  in  a  similar  sized  home  in  an  urban  area.   In  a  few  instances 
a  farmer  has  purchased  a  school  site  to  provide  housing  for  his 

ig  to  the  Coles  County  Superintendent.        is  in 
an  interview  on  June  3,  1966,  several  persons  were  interested  in 
purchasing  school  sites  before  the  schools  closed. 

^The  author  attempted  to  correlate  the  present  use  of  rural 
school  building*;  ami  sites  with  the  last  year  they  were  operated  as 
schools.  It  was  thought  that  che  later  schools  to  close  would  be 
in  better  condition  and  would  be  those  roost  likely  to  be  utilized 
as  dwellings.  It  was  discovered  that  this  information  was 
readily  available  at  some  County  Superintendent  of  Schools'  Offices. 

•'York,  Troyt  B.,  "An  Interpretation  of  Agricultural  Land 
Use  .cross  the  Shelbyville  Moraine, ,:  (unpublislied  Master's  thesis,  1963 
Department  of  Geography,  Eastern  Illinois  University),  pp.  f.5-56. 
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Fig.  3- 2 .- -Occupied  school  building  surrounded  by  woods  on  the 
Bloomington  Ridged  Plain. 
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Fig.  3-3 .- -Occupied  school  building  in  a  rough  terrain  location 
on  the  Bloominoton  ridged  Plain. 


hire;  .        owever,   few  occupants  are  engaged   in  local   faming. 

Of  the  eighty-six  buildings  presently  occupied,  only  ten  fa-Tillies 
are  gainfully  employed   in  agriculture  on  a  full    ci.ae  '»38i»  and  on;: 
family  on  part-time  basis. 

Some  families  have  to  the   °  -•iiture 

of    capital   for  remodeling  the  buildings.      Th-a  water  well,   toilets, 
and   shed  are  available   for  immediate  use.      The  degree  of  remodeling 
of  the  building   is  related   to   the   requirements  or  discriminating 
desires  of   th 

Socio-eccnor.i^:   el  Indicated  by  education,  occupations 

of  the  aixty-saven  adults  interviewed ,  id it ion  of  the 

dwellings.      (Figs.   3-4  and  3-5)     Only  one  per3on  frora  a  total  of 
thirty- five  families   interviewed  has  acquired  a  col  ree. 

Three  parsons  have  three  years  of  college,  one  person  haB  two  years 
and   five  persons  have  one  year.      From  the   total  of  c 
ninety-one  present  occupant6   (sixty-sevan  of  which  axe  ax 
only  forty- five  have  high  school  degrees.     Twenty  of  the  sixty-seven 
adult  occupants  are   laborers   in  nearby  towns.     Only  three  heads  of 
families  are  classified  as  being  skilled  while   seven  are  seal-skilled. 

From  1945  to  1950  the  average  purchase  price   foi 
frame  one-room  school  building  and  site   (usually  one  acre)  was 
approximately  $1500.     With  an  additional  $1500  (in   1950)   the  owner 
could   install  a  bathroom,    false  ceiling,   room  dividers  and  an 
electric  water  pump.     This  $3000  investment   in  the  buil  site 

was  far  cheaper  than  the  erection  of  a  new  building  the  soioe  size  on 
a  vacant  lot.      The  average  expense  of  purch 
school  site  and  building  was  also  much  cheaper  :hase 
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Fig.  3-4. --An  occupied  school  building  with  a  limited  degree  of 
remodeling.   Located  north  east  of  Greenup  on  the 
Springfield  Plain. 
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Fig.  3-5. --The  occupied  Lost  Creek  School  north  of  Toledo. 
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rcmodeling  of  •  ioned   fat  uite.      Another  reason 

for  preference  of  schools  ever  abandoned  i  farm 

site  usually  contains  several  buildings  which  a  non- farming  occupant 
has  little  uee  for.     It  is*  thai  the  price  of  these 

farm  sites  horae   is  t  '    ised. 

Two  school  buildings  presently  occupied  cor.' 
large  room  without  dividers  seperatinj  the  kitchen,    livinp   room,   or 
bedroom.      Several   of  the  buildings  occupied  by  persons  - 

partitioned   the  sin:  it:  roon.  with  tl  riders. 

The  absence  of  a  false  ceiling  reduces  the  privacy  of  e 
but  permits  better  circulation  ad  air  from  the   $irc<.':?.  furnace. 

I  e   neve* 

Lich  as 
re  ex- 
pensive  school  "e  to   rev.r? 

buildin^:  c   thea  Into  excellent  .      If   the   school   is  not 

large  enough  for  the  ..uJ  to 

the  basic  structure,     llany  times  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
these  dual lings  are  rerodeled  rural   schools.      (FigE.  i  3-9) 

\  water  tajll  is  a  £i«at  asset   to  most  school  site  buyers, 
ool  wells  are  the  best   in  the   local  area.     Ope- 
a  school   in  an  area  requires  the  presence  of  a  well   th&t  can  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  water.        During  droughts  some  school 
wells  supplied  water  for  neighboring  faivU6  whose  wells  failed.      In 
many  instances   the  only  visafcle  evidence  of  a  former   school    site   is 


1* 


loc.   cit.. 
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Fig.  3-6. --A  large  brick  rural  school  south  of  Kansas  remodeled  into 
a  modern  dwelling. 


I 


Fig.    3-7. --A    large    rural    school   east    of   Martinsville    remodeled    into 
a   modern    dwelling. 


I 
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Fig.  3- 


•An  occupied  school  building  in  the  Cash  Grain  Region 
north  of  Mattoon  on  the  Cerro  Gordo  Moraine. 
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Fig.  3-9. --A  school  building  occupied  by  a  local  farm  family  in 
the  Cash  Grain  Region  north  of  Charleston. 


the  water  well.  .  their 

advantage  to  save  the  well  ro longed  years 

,~onal   fire  pi 
^ven  of   the   cwaru  i  study 

area  are  remuJe^u    into  dwellings.      (Fig.    .  tools  were 

abandoned  when  there  was  some  demand  for  dwellings   in   the  small 

.  . 

from  being  occupied   le  the  greater  demand  for  buildings 
ity  centers.      Another  factor  is   that  some  of  the  buildings  are 
too  large   to  be  economically   reaodeled   for  residential  use. 

DwellinfiS--Unocc  - 

liuaerous  school  buildings  have  been  purchased  by    farmer* 
who  own  adjacent   land   co  provide  a  home  for  tltair   I  -ere. 

(Fig.    3-12)     Later  mechanization  brought  about  replacement  of  the 
hired  oan;   thus,   these  buildings  were  abandoned.      (Tig.   3-13) 
Buildings  previously  utilized  as  a  hired  man's  residence  are  usually 
not  maintained  very  well.     Many  of  the  buildings  were  in  relatively 
poor  condition  the  year  the  school  closed.  After  a  fev  yee.rs  of 
occupation  the  buildings  were  peraanently  abandoned.      (Fi:<.    3-14) 

As   long   as  a  site   remains  abandoned,    it   is  a  financial 
burden  to  the  owner.      The  site  cannot  he  entirely  cultivated  or 
pastured   if  toe  buildings  are  present,   and   t<_\ea   are   greater  than 
if  the  site  were  cultivated.      These  conditions  have   led   to  the 
destruction  of  abandoned  buildincs  by  the  owners  who  cultivate  the 
site  or  leave   it  vacant. 

Hot  all  of  the  twenty-trjo  abandonee  due'.linps  r*sre  once 
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Fig.  3- 10. - -Presence  of  water  well  on  former  school  site  surrounded 

by  a  cultivated  field  in  a  prairie  area  on  the  Springfield 
Plain. 
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Fig.  3-11. --An  occupied  school  in  the  hamlet  of  Clarksville. 
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Fig.  3-12. --A  school  site  utilized  as  a  tenant  dwelling  northeast 
of  Toledo  on  the  Springfield  Plain. 
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Fig.  3-13. --An  unoccupied  school  west  of  Charleston  in  the  Cash 
Grain  Region  formerly  utilized  as  a  tenant  dwelling, 


!    l    i 


Fig.  3- 14. --An  abandoned  school  north  of  Charleston  in  the  Cash 
Grain  Region  formerlv  utilized  as  a  tenant  dwelling. 
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occuplod  by  hired  raen.      Some  schools  tare  purchased  by  non- farming 
families  who  abandoned   the  sites  after  a  few  year:.'    roe 
Usually  in  these  Instances  the  deterioration  of  the  bull 
hastened  abandc. 

distribution   :  i  and   Unoccupied  DwePlp.^g 

TABL5  I 
MID  WOCCtJPlKD  DW  ITES 

X  of  %  of  Total 

Number  of     Occupied  Number  of        Unoccupied  Number  of 

Landform           Occupied       Sites   in  Unoccupied       Sites   in  Sites   in 

Area                Sites           Lane,    r..  Sites              Landfor  td  "orin 

Area  Area  Area 


Blooming ton 

Ridded  }■ 

28 

.1 

. 

Slue  Ibyvi  lie 

Moraine 

24 

39.3 

5 

B.19 

61 

Springfield 

Flair 

35 

24.7 

6 

4.2 

142 

Occupied  and  unoccupied  jTjellinf,s  are  generally  cosicentrated 
in  areas  of  rough  terrain  throughout  the  study  area.      (Fig.   3-15) 
A  Significant  pattern  of  distribution  lies  vrithin  the  study  area  in 
relation  to  the  three  major  landfoms.      (Table  1)     The  highest  per- 
centage of  occupied  dwellings  is  on  the  Shelbyville  Moraine.     Here 
is  found  the  highest  percentage  dc  unoccupied  dwel lings  as  well. 
In  the  Bloooington  Ridped  Plain  area  only   15. 6Z  of   the  total   9ites 
are  occupied  as  compared   to  24.77.  on  the  Springfield  Flain.      The 
percentage  of  abandonment  is  greater  on  the  Slooraington  Ridped  . 
then  on  the   Springfield  Flain.      The  Bloomington  Ridped  llain  has  a 
greater  percentage  of   its  total   area  cultivated   than  either  the 
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Fig.  3-15. 


■A  dv;elling  abandoned  by  a  non-farming  family  in  a  rough 
terrain  area  northwest  of  Marshall. 
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•  Ilonir    .  vville  Kb 

:*e  groet'^sc  mlatlve  relief  of  the  three  c'.reas  with  tha  smallest 
of  cultivated   Is  .      >r   rural  population  density 

exists  on  the  Koraine  because  of  the  large  nuc&er  c . 
As  a  result  dwelling*  are  f»re   ito  demand  an:*.  fe;jer  are  unoc- 
cv  the  Moraine  than  on  either  the  Bloorcln-tor.  Ridded  or  ?,  ringfiald 
Hair..1 

for  Farri   :"' 

The  £  .  ;hool  bui       rithln 

the  st  irm  storage.   (Plate  VII,  ir   folder) 

Seventy-seven  buildings  (20.27.  of  the  total  school  site?;  tn  the  study 
f-r?  utilized  to  store  ilter 

for  livestock.  Few  owners  provide  an  ex  ture  of  ^ 

to  tdapt  such  buildings  to  their  new  function. 

istribution  o."  .tilizad         .tractures 

ticed. 

.  is  an 

absence  of  the. 
ingt-^        .  in  where  cash  grain   f    i 


iRoas,   R     C.   and  Case,   H.   C.   M.,   Types  of  Faming   In  Illinois. 
University  of  Illinois   \gricult  "  601, 

April,   1955,  p.   30. 

Throughout  thin  p&p&v  reference  is  made  to  the  tanas, 
grain  .  '.Sited 

States  Census  of   1950.     In  order  that  a  farra  be  classified  as  a  cash 

.  or  a  genera!    faro,   it  must  "derive  50  per  cent  re  of  its 

total   income  frora  sales  of  the  specified  irroduct  or  grouv»  of  products." 

.3:.. 
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extenslvely.1   The  fanner's  emphasis  is  towards  cash  grain  with  few 
animals  being  raised,  Uniting  the  number  of  buildings  th«t  would 
be  required  for  hay  or  animal  feed  storage  or  livestock  shelter 
within  the  Cash  Grain  Region. 

Cash  grain  fanners  have  little  need  for  the  school  buildings 
as  compared  to  those  persons  practicing  general  farming.   Today  a 
cash  grain  fanner's  machinery  consists  of  items  too  large  for  storage 
in  most  one-room  school  buildings.   For  this  reason  the  machinery 
is  usually  stored  in  a  modern  "pole-barn"  near  the  farmer's  resi- 
dence.  Farm  machinery  of  the  General  Farming  Region  is  smaller  and 
less  than  that  in  the  cash  grain  region.  Small  school  buildings 
provide  adequate  machinery  storage  in  the  General  Fannin;.  Region 
while  larger  structures  are  necessary  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
Cash  Grain  Region. 

The  type  of  grain  stored  in  the  buildings  indicates  the 
type  of  farming  of  an  area.  A  person  practicing  general  farming 
%'tth  several  head  of  livestock  has  a  greater  need  for  a  school 
building  than  does  a  cash  grain  farmer.  Grain  for  animal  consump- 
tion can  be  adequately  stored  in  a  building  in  relatively  poor 
condition.   Field  observations  in  a  general  farming  region  indicate 
the  presence  of  livestock  because  of  the  stornpe  of  ear  corn  to  be 
used  for  animal  consumption.   (F1r.  3-16)  Some  buildings  serve  as 
sturdy  storage  facilities  for  grain  whose  owners  raise  only  a  few 
livestock.   (Fig.  3-17)  The  two  figures  (3-16  and  3-17)  referred 
to  above  help  illustrate  the  care  with  which  cash  grain  ::.ust  be 
stored.   \  cash  grain  farmer  cannot  store  grain  in  most  of  the  school 


Llbid..  pp.  45-48,  54-57. 
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Fig.  3-16. --Brick  school  building  on  the  Springfield  Plain  south- 
west o.f  Martinsville  utilized  to  store  ear  corn  for 
farm  livestock  consumption. 


Fig.  3-17. --Brick  school  building  north  of  Charleston  utilized 

for  cash  grain  storage  on  the  Bloomington  Ridged  Plain. 
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buildings  becmeo  oC  their  poor  conditi< 
grain  farwer  is  forced  to  construct  sturdy  tact 
storage  jmrposes. 

Sections  are  easily  auded  to  tl*  raain  school   buii-int;  if 
c.  tarper  structure  Is  necessary.     Theoe  additions  ere  usually  con- 
structed to  provide  en  enlarged  st  "or  far*  aaehinery. 

.   3-18)     In  such  instances  the  »ain  building   is  usually  re- 
served for  the  storage  of  grain,,  b^y,  or  smaller  raachinerr  or  miscel- 
laneous  lteta*  that  can  be  entered   through  the  original  door. 

In  five  instances 
school  buildings.      (Pigs.   3-19  and  3-20)     Two  of  these   five  buildings 
are  on  sites  which  are  not  effectively  cultivated  because  of  rouph 
terrain  or  woods.      (Fit*.   3-21  and  3-22) 

Twenty  of  the  seventy- seven  cites  (25. 9Z)  presently  utilized 
as  fars  buildings  are  partially  cultivated  by  the  owners.     (riate  VI) 
The  owners  of  these  twenty  sites  feel  it  «.  waste  e  fcive  land 

if  the  site  is  entirely  unused  or  if  only  t  is  used. 

Sometimes  part  of  the  site  is  not  cultivated  because  of  the  presence 
of  large  trees.      (Fig.   3-23)     There   ie  avi  increasing  er: 
towards  renoval  of  trees  and  rlaci  l:a  site  under  cultivation. 

(Fig.  3-24  and  3-25)     \  swell  plot  of  land  if  cultivated  would  be 
on  asset  to  tl«e  owner  after  a  fev  years  if  it  were  the  cost 

of  rsinov&l  of  trees  end  low  fertility  of  the  site. 

At  tines  buildings  are  moved  completely  to  permit  cultivation 
of  the  site,     Onr  :re  the  ewnoi 

building  to  a  more   favorable   location  for  the  storage  of  hey  and 
grain.      (Fig.    3-26)     \r\  addition  provided  abetter  for  livestock.     The 
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-School,  northeast  of  Grandview,  on  the  3  loorr.ington  Rideed 
Plain  used  as  a  farm  building  with  an  added  machine 
shelter. 
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Fig.  3-19. --Brick  school  building  utilized  as  an  animal  shelter. 
Located  on  a  hill  four  miles  east  of  Westfield.   Site 
used  as  a  feedlot  for  hogs. 
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Fig.  3-20.--3rick  school  building  northwest  of  Westfield  on  the 
Shelbyville  Moraine  utilized  as  an  animal  shelter. 
Site  used  as  a  feedlot  for  hoes. 
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Fig.  3-21 .- -School  building  four  miles  east  of  Westfield  utilized 
as  an  animal  shelter. 
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Fig.  3-22 .- -School  southeast  of  Oakland  utilized  for  hay  storage 
in  a  wooded  area  on  the  Bloomin^ton  Ridged  " I 
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Fig.  3-23. --School  building  northeast  of  Westfield  utilized  for 
hay  storage  on  a  site  with  several  large  trees. 
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Fig.  3-24.  - -School  building  on  the  Springfield  Plain  utilized  for 
grain  and  fertilizer  storage  with  part  of  the  site 
cultivated.   Site  indicates  the  influence  of  cash  grain 
farming  and  intense  use  of  land. 
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Fig.  3-25. - -School  building  on  the  Springfield  Plain  utilized  for 

fan-  machinery  storage  with  part  of  the  site  cultivated, 
Site  indicates  the  owner's  emphasis  towards  increased 
grain  production. 
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Fig.  3- 25 . - -Schoo 1  building  eight  miles  southeast  of  Neoga  moved 

to  a  more  favorable  location  for  hav  and  erain  storage, 
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site  which  the  building  presently  occupies  was  previously  a   feedlot. 
The  former  school  alt©  is  now  added  to  the  adjacent  cultivated  field. 

Ten  buildings  were  utilised  for  miscellaneous  storage  by 
farraer-ownar3.   Usually  lumber,  furniture,  iir  vsrious  items  used 
occasionally  or.  the  farm  are  stored  in  such  buildings.  Objects 
stored  outside  the  buildings  are  considered  "junk"  by  the  neighbors 
as  well  as  the  owners.   (Fig.  3-27) 

flulldin.^3  Standing  Unused 

Seventeen  sites  with  the  school  buildings  intact  are 
classified  as  having  no  apparent  use.   (Flate  IV)  Four  of  the 
sites  are  still  owned  by  school  districts  and  will  soon  be  sold 

.">!ic  auction.  Twelve  of  the  seventeen  unused  schools  were  sold 
by  the  districts  and  have  no  visible  signs  of  use.   Each  of  the  sev- 
enteen unused  buildings  showc  signs  of  abandonment.  liany  sites 
are  overgrown  with  small  saplings  and  weeds.  few  sites 

were  once  utilized;  however,  no  indication  of  former  use  was  noted 
when  field  observation  was  made. 

Isabel  School,  located  nine  miles  northwest  of  Kansas  in 
the  hamlet  of  Isabel,  is  too  large  to  be  economically  purchased 
and  reoodeled.   In  addition  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  destroy 
the  building  and  trees  to  warrant  the  site  placed  under  cultivation. 
(Fig.  3-28) 

School  sites  with  the  building*  presently  unuae 
significant  distributional  pattern  within  the  study  area.   Several 
sites  are  on  rough  terrain  while  others  are  located  on  relatively 
flat  terrain.   On  each  site  are  larr.e  shade  trees,  outhouse^,  and 
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Fig.  3-27. --School  building  one  mile  southwest  of  Charleston 
utilized  for  miscellaneous  and  "junk"  storage. 
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Fig.  3-2J 


■The  unused  school  building  located  in  the  hamlet  of 
Isabe  1 . 
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iter  veil.   Electric  wire.  '-'inp  are  disconnected. 

Also  most  of  the  windows  and  doors        ;red  to  prevent  vandalism. 

Other  Uses 

Twenty  school  building*  «re  still  intact  on  oripinnl  sites 
which  for  convenience  are  placed  under  the  classification 
Uses".   (Plate  V)  The  majority  of  these  buildings  (14)  serve  as 
recreational  centers  for  4-R  clubs,  church  groups*  a  riding  club, 
and  a  coon-hunting  association.  Four  larger  th/?.n  average  bullc 
are  resaodeled  into  community  centers.   (Figs.  3-29  and  3-30)  Three 
buildings  are  classified  as  having  commercial  functions.  Two  are 
rural  groceries  located  on  the  Springfield  Plain  alonr  major  highways. 

.   -31  and  3-32  i  The  third  building  also  on  the  Springfield 
Plain,  is  an  anhydrous  dealer's  store  located  in  the  hamlet  of  Derwin 
seven  railes  southeast  of  Marshall.   (Fig.  3-33)  Cla      -«r  School, 
loci  to  -.'fiy  between  Marshall  and  Martinsville,  was  once 

rewodeled  into  a   church;  however,  the  owner  moved  beforo  it  was 

1-34)  It       c   utilise       rocery  but 
closed  because  of  poor  business.  Clark  Center  prob        too 
small  a  population  to  warrant  use  of  this  former  school  for  commercial 
purposes . 

Religious  and  social  groups  have  been  able  to  purchase  rural 
school  sites  at  lower  than  averape  bids  at  public  auction.   It  did 
not  seem  proper  t;  shurch  or  social  group  during  an 

auction.  Four  schools  were  purchased  for  church  needs  by  adjacent 
country  churches.   (Fig.  3-35)  One  of  the  last  rural  schools  con- 
structed in  east-central  Illinois  was  ourchased  and  remodeled  to 
-Tonaer  country  church  building.   (Fig.  3-36) 
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Fig.  3-29. --The  school  building  in  the  hamlet  of  Crandview  presently 
utilized  as  a  community  center. 
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Fig.  3-30. --The  school  buildine  in  the  hamlet  of  Dudley  presently 
utilized  as  a  community  center. 
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Fig.  3-31. --The  rural  grocery  in  the  former  Vevey  Park  School. 
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Fig.    3-32. --The    rural    grocery    in    the    forrr.er   Hickorv    Corner   School 
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Fig.  3-33. --An  anhydrous  fertilizer  store  in  the  former  Darwin  School 
in  the  hamlet  of  Darwin. 
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Fig.  3-34. --Abandoned  former  grocery  establishment  in  the  h   L<  I 
school  at  Clark  Center. 
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BuilJin.^E  classified  as  having  "other  uses1,   "  tut   the 

study  area  arc  generally   locator  on  rouph  terrain.     The  exes 
to  thie  pattern  of  distribution  is  found  with  t>ia  abQence  of  school 
building*  classified  as  having  ;'other  uses'1   in  tlie  northwestern 
part  of  the  study  are...      Erosion  in  this,   the  .-aost  extensively 
develop!  cash  grain  area,   as  a  whole,   is  not  uavancea.     Rural 
population  density  is   lower  thus   limiting  the  chances   for  the  sites 
beinr  used  as  rur".l   recreationil  eenters  or  for  religious  or 
cowraerciei  uses.l 

'-York,    loc.   cit..   pp.   55-56. 
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Fig.  3-35. --The  Garland  Church  Center  adjacent  to  the  Garland  Church, 
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Fig.  3-36. --A  church  established  in  a  forr.er  sc'.-.ool  building  in  a 
cash  grain  area  on  the  Springfield  Plain. 
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Sites  Cultivated 

Although  rural  school*  were  once  landmarks  common  through- 
out east-central  Illinois,  today  few  school  buildings  remain  in 
some  sections.  Present  distribution  of  school  sites  that  are  en- 
tirely or  partly  cultivated  indicates  that  the  type  of  farming  in 
an  area  is  partially  responsible  for  destruction  of  school  buildings 
and  use  of  the  site  itself. 

Within  the  study  area,  a  total  of  seventy five  school  sites 
(19.4%  of  the  total)  are  entirely  cultivated.   (Plate  VIII,  in 
folder)  Fifty- two  of  these  (69%)  are  located  on  the  Blooruington 
Ridged  Plain  in  the  recognized  Cash  Grain  Region.  On  the  Spring- 
field Plain  in  the  recognised  General  Fanning  Region,  twenty  such 
sites  (26.7%)  exist  while  only  three  (4%)  .-.re  entirely  cultivated 
on  the  Shelbyvilie  Moraine.  Such  distribution  indicates  that  farrror- 
ownera  emphasize  cultivation  of  every  available  square  foot  of  land 
possible;  this  factor  has  leu  to  the  destruction  of  school 
buildings.   (Fig.  4-1) 

Several  reasons,  both  physical  and  cultural,  help  explain 

the  large  number  and  distribution  of  cultivated  school  sites  within 

the  study  area.  Probably  the  most  important  is  that  the  sites  were 

usually  bought  by  farmers  owning  adjacent  land.  The  majority  of 

these  sites  were  purchased  in  1945-50  when  few  non-farmirp  families 

were  seriously  interested  in  moving  to  the  country  ana  few  people 
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Fig.  4-1. --School  building  west  of  Oakland  in  the  Cash  Grain  Region 
being  torn  down  to  enable  the  owner  to  increase  his 
grain  production. 
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aetually  made  bids  at  public  auctions.   Since  most  of  the  site* 
were  purchased  by  farmers,  use  of  the  sites  was  destined  to  be 
phase  of  agriculture. 

.11 

site  cultivatioj: 


Total 

Number  of 

Per  Cent 

Number  of 

Land form 

Number 

Sites 

of 

Sites 

%  of 

Area      a 

f  Schools 

Entirely 
Cultivated 

Total 

Partially 
Cultivated 

Total 

Ridged  Plain 

179 

52 

29.0 

17 

9.5 

Shelbyville 

Moraine 

61 

1 

4.9 

1 

1.6 

field 

Plain 

142 

20 

M.l 

15 

10.6 

A  farmer  purchasing  a  site  has  one  of  several  ideas  in   mind. 
He  usually  places  an  emphasis  on  tlie  buildings  or  land  or  both.   If 
he  er^loys  a  hired  man,  he  sometimes  wants  tha  sits  to  provide 
living  quarters  for  the  eraoloyed  man's  family.  If  he  wants  only 
the  land  to  cultivate  and  ha3  little  use  for  the  buildings,  he  can 
eet  back  a  pood  portion  of  his  purchase  price  by  selling  the 
buildings  or  moving  thec>  to  another  location.  Some  farmers  revealed 
during  interviews  that  they  purchased  sites  to  prevent  the  buying  of 
such  sites  by  a  non-farm  family.  Many  titles  school  sites  were  boupht 
for  use  as  farm  buildings  or  for  sentimental  reaHona.   After  several 
years  of  erain  or  machinery  storage ,  the  deterioration  of  buildings 
warranted  destruction.  With  the  builr       «  the  site  was  easily 
added  to  adjacent  fields  and  cultivated. 

Farmers  throughout  the  study  area  are  becoming  -"ore  interested 
in  mechanised  (rain  production      I  istrated  H1"  the  development  of 
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lar^er  fields  with  the  reaovs.1  of  fence*  and   tlnber,      (Fig.   4-2 
4-3)     An  abandoned  school   site   Is  nearly  wort'"iiess  to  a  easl    grain 
farmer  who  has   little  use   for  the  bulldl  timber  on  the  site. 

r>*ar's  objective  ifl   to  obtain  as  preat  a  profit  ft 
highly  nroductive  sol1  Le  dually  result*  1 

cultivation  of  the  sites  after  the  destruction  or  removal  of  the 
buildings  and  timber. 

be  profitable  for  the  owner.   Several  problems  have  to  be  overcome. 
A  few  sites  have  virgin  soil  while  others  are  known  to  have  -een 

chrm 

beneath  t  •■  tortile.     Such 

sol1  iic  ro 

nutrients.      (F  In  soue  instances  the  soil  ^>  too 

poor  needs  t!»e  fir~  •  ilti- 

vated.      (?ls.   4-5)     Soybeans  are     lanted  on  one  site  to  help   control 
weeds  and  help  renew  soil   fertility.      (Fig.   4-6) 

For  sever-'1   years  inp   is  remove     or 

destroyed,    so--"  construction  material    renins.     Pieces  of  !,rleh, 
glaM,  and  nails  are  ever  present  and  present  problems   for  the 
farmer.      (Pig.   4-7)     It  takes  about  ten  years  to  convert  &  school 
•it*  tut  t  tiraa  re 

additions  of  organic  matter  and   fertilizer  have  built  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  site  to  approximately  the  sa^e  level  as  the  surroundlnc. 
soil.     Finally  most  eip,ns  of  the  forraer  school   site  are  reuoveu. 
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Fig.  4-2. --School  site,  located  on  the  prairie  east  of  Kir.dsboro. 
completely  converted  into  cash  :r:.ir.  cultivation. 


4-3. --Prairie  school  site  completely  obscurred 
farxing  landscape  near  Redr.on. 


casn  ? rain 
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Fig.  4-4. --Remaining  outline  of  school  building  on  the  prairie  five 
miles  north  of  Kansas  indicating  inferior  soil. 
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Fig.  4-5 .--  unproductive  soil  once  the  site  of  a  rural  school  building 
on  the  Springfield  Plain  east  of  Casey. 
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Fig.  4-6. --An  atterpt  to  control  weeds  and  improve  so\l  fertility 
by  planting  a  Ieguue  on  a  former  school  site  southwest 
of  Redman. 
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Fig.  4-7. --Remains  of  school  building  pose  problems  for  cultivation, 
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Only  one   sit*  of  all   in  the  study  la  entirely  cultivated 
And  enrmot  be  classified  as  Sein<*   In  cash  r?rain  nroduction--a 
garden  plot   adjacent  to  an  occupied   famhouse.  -     Corn  was  observed 
on   forty- four  sites   (58.77,  of  the  75  sultivated   sites),    soybeans 
on  twenty-one   (28%),   clover  on   four  (5.3Z),  winter  wheat  on  four 
(5.31),   and   sprin-rvbeat  on  one   (1.37!.).2     (Plate   IX,    in  folder) 
Clover  was   judged   to  be  a  rotation  crop  with  corn  and   soybeans. 
In  most  Instances  trees  and   fences  are  removed  making  sites  easy 
to  cultivate  with  machinery. 

Cultivation  of  school   eitas   Is  an   indication  ol  cash  grain 
Iflg'a  cofi'inc    tapottanea  within  the  recognized  Cash  Grain  Region 
on  the  Blooninnton  Ridged  Plain.     On  most  of  the  sites  entirely  or 
partially  cultivated  a  cash  ;>r.pJn   (usually  corn)  is  planted. 
larger  concentration  of  site?  appears  north  of  the  Cerr~>  Gordo 
Moraine,    (Plate  VIII)  on  the  most  extensively  developed   prairie 
located  within  the  study  area.      The  Cerro  Gordo  Moraine  does  not 

definite  break  within  the  Cash  Grain  Region.      Eight  of  the 
twenty-one  school   sites  situated  on  the  Moraine  are  cultivated. 
The  distribution  of  cultivated   sites  on  the  Cerro  Gordo  Moraine 
indicates  that  much  of   the  Moraine  can  be  readily  adapted  to  cash 
srain  faming. 


^School   sites  were  observed  during  and   after  the  crowing 
season  over  an  eleven  rrwnth  period    (August,    1963  through  June,    1966). 

i.7e  of   this   a  sita   is  classified  according   to  the    V-?st   crop 
observed. 

2 

tlfl   ChrlatCBj   Col*>3  Connty  Farm  Bureau  Agent, 

'  nv  on  June    16,    1'  -^r  har- 
vested crops  In  Coles  County  am  npproxinately:  Corn,   507,   soybeans 

""h*R<>  percc  cal  of 

the  entire  study  aren. 


• 

Greater  emphasis  towards  cash  grain  farming  is  developing 
•oath  of  th.  ShelbyvllU  Moraine  on  the  Springfield  Plain  e  , 
:he  general  farming  area.   Twenty  school  sites  {.  ,      ch(S  £otal 
on  the  Springfield  Plain)  are  presently  being  entirely  cultivated 
whil.  fifteen  (10.6%)  are  partially  cultivated.   (Plate  VIII,  in 
folder)  These  site,  are  located  on  the  broader  interfiles  where 
larger  fields  are  becoming  more  common.   All  of  these  sites  (35) 

-  crop  taking  on  che  appearance  of  cash 
grain  fanning  through  the  elimination  of  fence  rows.   According 
to  the  United  States  Agricultural  Crop  and  Stabilization  Service 
at  Toledo  in  a  personal  interview  in  May,  1966,  eeventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  farming  area  of  Cumberland  County  is  presently  clas.ad 
*s  cultivated  by  ca»h  grain  farms.  A  3lmiiar  incrttage  ln  cash 
grain  farming  is  found  in  Clark  County.   In  general  the  cultivated 
school  sites  are  located  on  the  broader  interfiles. 

The  larger  number  of  partially  cultivated  sit**  on  the 
Springfield  Plain  indicates  a  recent  development  of  cash  grain 
production  within  the  region  generally  recognised  as  general  terming. 
At  present  the  sites  which  are  entirely  cultivated  on  the  -lain  are 
those  on  the  raost  level  terrain  and  most  productive  .oils.   Usually 
such  site,  are  on  the  broad  interfiuves  where  development  of  large 
fields  is  possible.  Most  of  the  sites  which  are  partially  culti- 
vated sites  indicates  potential  areas  where  the  emphasis  oi 
grain  faming  coulJ  develop  in  the  future. 

The  Shelbyville  Moraine  offers  very  little  possibility  for 
the  establiahment  of  extensive  cash  ?rain  nioe 
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containa  very  rough  terrain  with  much  of  the  area  being  too  poor  or 
steep  to  cultivate.   Tae  approaches  to  the  Moraine  are  no re  gentle 
to  the  north  than  along  the  southern  boundary  thus  five  sites  along 
the  northern  boundary  are  cultivated.  Only  four  site6  are  culti- 
vated on  the  Moraine. 

cultivation  of  school  sites  indicates  that  a  separate  cash 
grain  region  is  developing  south  of  the  Sheibyville  Moraine  on  the 
Springfield  Plain.   Rough  terrain  of  the  .sheibyville  Moraine 
divides  the  two  cash  grain  regions.   (Place  IX,  in  folder)  It  is 
foreseeable  that  the  sites  on  the  Springfield  i  lain  that,  are  par- 
tially cultivated  vill  be  entirely  cultivated  as  the  cash  grain 
emphasis  increases.  Meanwhile  the  Sheibyville  Moraine  will  remain 
an  area  where  general  farming  will  predominate.   These  findings 
are  in  conflict  with  those  of  previous  writers  who  have  located  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Cash  Grain  Region  on  the  Sheibyville 
Moraine.   Ross  and  Case  in  Types  of  Farming;  in  Illinois,  placed 
the  division  of  the  Cash  Grain-Generai  Farming  Region  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Sheibyville  Moraine.    (Plates  III  and  IX, 
in  folder)  John  H.  Carland  in  Tne  North  American  f-J  la  west  indicates 
that  the  Sheibyville  Moraine  marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Cash  Grain  Region.   These  boanoaries  probably  were  ox>*j.^   correct 
but  they  are  presently  outdated  and  neev.  to  in  here 

cash  grain  fanning  predominates. 

Development  of  cash  grain  far^'.m  on  t 

Ross  and  Case,  loc.  cit. ,  p.  32. 
^Garland,  luc.  cit.. 
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is   in  part   possible  because  of  several   factors.      The  continual 
destruction  of   timber  on  the   interfluvos,   elimination  of  tisber 
and   fence  rows  results   in   larger   fluids  which  the   firmer  can  eauily 
cultivate   in  an  extensive  program.      Also  with  applications  of   i:i- 
provod   fertilizers   the   increased  yield  per  acm  motivate:   t'.e    ^  rwrr 
to  r.-^ise  isore  grain  and  feuer  hoaci  of  livestock.     Probably  govern- 
ment price   support  ^n  r,c?lr   r.  reduction  heirs   Jtinulcte   the   f^rtrsrs 
to  raise  grain  wherever  possible  and  to  engage   lues  in  iivertock 
farming  where  no  price  suppDvtJ  have  been  established.      Another 
factor  is  thet  there  is  a  trend   for  farmers  to  becarae  .ipeciallzeJ 
in  one  type  of  farming  with  the  preference  toward  cash  ^rain  farming 
ever  livestock  because  of  the  ereater  profit*  and  smaller  a'xmnt 
of   labor  Involved. 

New  IX)dlllnrs  on  Forrrer  Sites 

Fany  times  ths  s>cenic   attraction  of  a  school   site   rvmair.s 
after  the  building  is  destroyed  or  moved.      (Fir.  4-S)     Twonty- 
thrae  new  dwallinps  arc  constructed  on  former  school   sitef ,   taking 
advantage  of  their  scenic   location  and   the  availability  of  an 
excellent  v»ater  well.     Most  of  the  families   involved  had  fir*»t  occu- 
pied the  school  building.      Tr-»y  prefer  to  rel-uild  on  the   "oncer  site 
rather  than  on  a  new  location. 

Many  of  the  new  dwellings  appear  to  possess  r-jdern  con- 
veniences not  .-resent   in  a  remodeled  school  building.      Foroer 
school  buildinrs  were  generally   in  poor  condition  and  Tade   ■■^wrd- 
eling  unecoi  omical.      (Fig.   4-9)     No  sifnif  leant  dist-ibutior.  war 
discovered.      (Plate  VI  in  folder) 
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Fig.  4-8. --New  dwelling  constructed  on  a  scenic  shcool 
of  Hindsboro  on  the  Bloomington  f.id.qed  ITlain 
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Fig.  4-9. --Modern  dwelling  located  on  the  prairie  north  of  Redmon 
on  a  former  school  site. 
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Sites  I'astured 

Only  twenty  school  sites  (5.2%  of  the  total  school  sites 
in  the  study  area)  are  pastured.         •"„  In  folder)  These  sites 
are  generally  In  areas  of  greater  relief  throughout  the  study  area 
where  livestock  farming  is  practiced.   Few  school  sites  that  are 
pastured  are  in  areas  where  cash  grain  fanning  prevails.   (Fig. 
4-10)   \n  isolated  pasture  of  less  than  one  acre  is  of  little 
value  to  most  farmers.   When  the  surrounding  land  is  pastured,  the 
site  is  simply  incorporated  into  it.   Several  wells  on  sitee  are 
retained  to  provide  water  for  the  livestock. 

Sites  Presently  Vacant 

One  of  the  factors  involved  in  what  happens  to  a  school  site 
is  the  existence  of  large  trees  eround  the  school  buildings.  These 
trees  offer  scenic  beauty  to  the  site  and  provide  a  windbreak.  Many 
of  the  twenty-one  vacant  sites  are  associated  vith  terrain  too  rough 
to  cultivate.  After  the  school  closes  the  relief         ^ion 
make  cultivation  difficult.   If  the  buildings  are  in  ooor  condition, 
they  are  destroyed  to  salvage  the  lumber  or  reduce  the  taxes  assessed 
to  the  owner.   Sometimes  the  buildings  are  moved  from  the  site  to 
another  more  favorable  location  le-iving  the  site  vacant.  The  cost 
and  effort  of  removing  the  trees  would  explain  why  some  sites  have 
remained  vacant  after  the  building  was  removed.   IT  late  V,  in  folder) 
(Figs.  4-11  and  4-12)  After  the  trees  are  cut,  their  stumps  inter- 
fere with  planting  of  crops  on  the  site.   (Fip.  4-13) 

.notner  factor  concerning  the  presence  of  vacant  sices 
is  the  "whim"  of  the  owner.  \   few  owners  will  not  sell,  or  cultivate 
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Fig.  4-10. --Pastured  school  site  on  the  Bloomington  Ridged  Plain 
near  Kansas. 
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Fig.  4-11. --Vacant  school  site  in  the  Cash  Grain  Region  south 
of  Oakland  with  the  shade  trees  remaining. 
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Fig.  4-12. --Vacant  school  site  west  of  N'eoga  in  the  General  Far 
Rej-ior,  with  several  trees. 
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Fig.  4- 13 . --Presence  of  large  tree  stumps  interferes  with  cultivation 
of  this  school  site  located  on  the  prairie  north  of  Paris. 
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school  sites  because  of  personal  sentiment.   If  a  site  vas  once 
owned  or  the  school  attended  by  a  faraiiy  rnember,  the  owner  is 
reluctant  to  destroy  or  aultivate  the  site. 

Tresence  of  rough  terrain  would  loner  the  value  of  trie  land 
and  discourage  the  number  of  interested  buyers.   In  such  instances 
buildings  have  been  sold  separately  from  land  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  bids  froci  ;>eopie  who  are  not  willing  to 
for  the  building  when  their  primary  intex-est  is  the  land. 

Other  Uses 

Seven  school  sitec   ,      the  total  schools  in  the  study 
area)  are  classified  as  having  "other  uses".  Four  (57%  of  the  sites 
classified  as  sites  uith  "other  uses")  u,re  located  in  the  Cash  Grain 
Region  and  have  new  farm  buildings.  (Tig.   4-14)  Two  sites  wars 
purchased  by  adjacent  churches.  Both  locations  are  utitired  for 
recreational  activities.   The  Martin  Soic  School  and  site  northwest 
of  Charleston  was  purchased  by  the  church  nearby  which  had  no  water 
well.   The  water  is  now  pumped  across  the  road  to  the  church. 
Need in?  n   recreational  area  move  than  another  building  the  church 
oembers  destroyed  the  buildings  and  erected  c  new  fence.   (Fig.  4-15) 

Interview  with  Coles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
June  ft,  1966. 


Fig.  4-14. --New  farm  building  constructed  on  a  school  site  in  the 
Cash  Grain  Region  north  of  Charleston. 
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Fig.  4- 15. - -School  grounds  utilized  as  a  recreational  area  adjacent 
to  a  rural  church  within  the  casb  grain  region  north  of 
Charleston . 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  STUDY  AS  A  SAMPLING  TECHNIQUE 
Every  sampling  technioue  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. The  t.;  hoo!  site  tiered 
to  possess  three  advantages  of  major  importance.   Those  advantages 
are  the  selection,  distribution,  and  content  of  the  data  collected. 

Selection  of  the 

The,  use  .1   school    sites  an  sample  areas  nakes   it 

possible  to  avoid  some  problens  usually  encountered  in  I 
select  -^alid   random  samples.      An  r<-:curata  earn; :  ~s   if  the 

data  are  typicai  of  the  area.     School  sites  were  chosen  prior  to 
the  3tudy  thus  solving   the  problem  of  selecting  a  randoo  sample. 

The  three  hundred  eighty-two  rural   schools  observed   in 
this   study  represent  an  area  o?  approximately  three  hundred  acres. 
In  the  entire   study  area  1,203,200  acres  are   included.     Limiting 
observation  to  only  the  school   sites  results   in  a  sampling  which 
represents  only   .00025  of  the  entire  area. 

Distribution    ^  -ress 

Few  features   In  east-central  Illinois  are  more  evenly 

spaced   than  the  rural   school   sites.  Only  a  few  school   sites  are 

located  snore  than  thrse  miles  apart.  The  majority  of  the  schools 

were  established  on  a  two  miles  .      Thus   the  distribution  of 
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'...iS   over  an  entire  study  area  comprises  a  rect  ■ 
.rid  pattern. 

The  fact  that  there  ie  a  scliool  in  approximately 
four  square  miles  places  the  distribution  of  samples  or,  g  unit 
areu  basis.   (a.  .     ehool/'*  sq.  mi.)  Because  a  school  site 
represents  approximately  four  square  alles,  the  number  of  sites 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  different  regions 
v/hich  is  a  threat  benefit 

relate  data  to  a  unit  area.   Usually  the  distribution  of  schools 
every         ire  niles  occur*:  throughout  the  entire  area.   If  an 
exception  to  this  unit  <r.real  J  stribution&l  pattern  is  present,  it 
is  significant  to  the  study  and  ci?i  be  easily  r 

Tna  even  distribution  of  school  sices  also  enihles  the 
researcher  to  analyse  site  uses  to  discover  their  ; 
regional ity  and  the  factors  Involved.  an 

different  areas  i;vay  be  analyzed  with  the  aid  of  percentages  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  sites  are  observed. 

Content  of   the  Data  Collected 

alidity  of  a   samp  A  ether 

or  not  the  data  collected  are  typical  o:  the  entire  area.  One 
unique  quality  in  using  rural  school  sites  as  sample  locations  is 
that  the  sampling  i9  obtained  by  the  researcher        feature 
that  is  common  to  the  entire  are*  in  a  7  redetermine-  distributional 
pattern.   The  researcher  has  no  control  over  selection  of  sample 
areas  t  Lbility. 
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Horaogeneity  of  the  sample  areas  makes  it  possible  to 
collect  uniform  Information  about  each  site.   Data  collected  at 
each  site  con  be  Lanediately  compared  to  vlev  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  t      r  different  locations.   The  data 

are  also  significant  in  that  both  cultur-1        vical  featares 
are  considered,  thus  permittf^r,l  ^nplysiR  of  relationships  between 
man  and  his  discarded  social  institutions  in  view  of  his  cultural 
motives  and  environment. 

!1  *-xt.   rural  school  sites  are  samples  In  a  uniform  method 
vith  the  same  checklists.   (Appendix  I)  It  is  possible  for  several 
people  to  observe  school  si       -'ifferent  areas  and   retur,  with 
Chat  caa  be  accurately  compared. 

Znough  time  ha*  el        nee  laost  of  the  schools  closed 
(20  years)  to  analyse  properly  the  reasons  why  each  school  site 
is  utilized  as  it  is  today.   Analysis  of  the  school  buildings  and 
sites  helps  indicate  the  geographic  personality  of  an  area. 

It  is  difficult  to  detcmina  whether  or  not  this  sampling 
technique  Is  V£.lid  and  accurate  enough  to  use  In  regional  analysis 
of  areas.  The  author  feels  that  it  is  accurate  In  this  3tudy 
in  view  of  the  actual  area  sampled,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
it  will  be  accurate  In  other  selected  areas. 

For  this  to  be  an  accurate  sampling  technique  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  rural  schools  should  still  be  In  operation 
(probably  less  than  10£).   East-central  Illinois  is  an  ideal  area 
to  analyse  because  most  of  the  rural  school*,  have  been  closed. 
(Only  3%  of  the  schools  observed  are  operating.)  It  is  also 
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Leneficial  for  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to 
e lapse  after  the  schools  closed.      A  ftfeeen  year  period   It 
enough  for  most  of  the  sc!i  by  dlf^nrent 

individu«ls  and   the  new  functions  of  the    buMdinrs  and   sites   to 
a  aotabllshpd. 

Much  of  the   school   site  data  are  of  a.  cultural   nature 
and   their  meaning  «juat  be   interpreted  carefully.     Manv  of  the 
social  and  economic   factors  are  not  directly  obrerv/tble  and 
cannot  be  analyzed  as  accurately  as  the  more  visable  physical   fea- 
tures.1-     i  m   to  this  problem  -fs  pain' 
interviews  viL 

This,  however  rhich  ia  t-te  necessity 

of  doia    extensive  research  in  ] 

agencies  that   is  nore  hictoricai   in  nature  khan  geo| 
Such  data  are  helpful   in  reconstructing   £he  histor'  •   raphy  of 

an  area  to  explain  the  present  geographic  conditions.      This   crit- 
icises is   raised   in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  research  an-i 
interpretation  being  historical   rather  than  geographical. 

Still  another  problem  arises  when  the  observer  attempts 
to  decide  what  to  observe  At  a  rural   school   site.      To  reduce 
the  possibility  of  over- looking   some    important  piece  of   information 
an  extensive  checklist  is  necessary  with  spaces  provided   for  nu»n- 
onus  additional  comments.        These  checklists  are  considered  to  be 

■■■-;,  Veiling  ton  n.  „   "Procedures  for  tnve 
Hunan  Occupancy  of  a  Region,"  Annals  of  the  Association  of  American 

-.    93-111. 


. 


2"Let  not  a  fennel  checklist   stif  lius,"  C.   !T.    Smith, 
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rt  of  this  tec  :he  data  coll» 

the    Si  \X  i   content 

lyzed. 

sr  the   researcher  observes  the   site  or  surrou'- 
r   Sot'"    provi  deS 
sidered.      In  G  ;bor  limited  his  observation   to  the 

immediate   site   and  building*.      ObaervfltioT   could   Vive  been  extended 
itll  rthar 

-isnn.-      Inforaation  cciv; 

taine  t 

■ 
p  rob lea.  For  example,  wiJ. 
are  occupied       ! Lea  who  are  not  e 

can  Se  observed  which  J 
In  a  t  to 

the  site.   II  -       :■&   of  the  dwelling  la  the  result  of 

tor  not  'irectly  observable.   -■  :1  tat  lervation 

limited  to  the  use  of  the  school  aite  is  not  typical  of  the  entire 
area.  However,  interviews  with  the  oc  •        r-ovided  h 
;>ertinant  information. 

Sural  scHooi  sites  cannot  be  used  effectively  as  sanple 
areas  in  studies  that  cover  small  arena.  The  great       Lon  in 

r 

by  Ch&rlea  Col'»y  :arople  of  the  problems  encountered  in 

. 
in  the   •'•.nn.al3  of  the    \ssoctetlon  of  Aaerl 
No.  3;   Sept.   1  ' ""'    . 
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echool  site  and  building  utilization  requires  several   Bites   to 
he  observe*'  '  other 

geographical  patte*--"?,     'Then   a  few  « tunnies  are  available  there 
is  a  possibility  of  tKe  sit/:-  not  bei 

-rea   can  bs 
thl*  ^r,  other  "shortc  .   tnded, 

Observation  of  the  three  hundred  eighty- tw  s  took  a 

total  of  twin ty- one  days  in  n"der  to  complete  the  field 
•U  though  the  M  LI   percen. 

smpletene 
data  cullected  required  tiraa.     Area  are 

wore  commonly  used  as  dwell  id  mors  time 

families  were  interviewed.     Only  fc 

>st  procV.  ~rV. i 

If  the  study  cover  'lies 

it   1  pie  the  e  rses 

across  the  area.     However,   selectior 

Jeter  rhich  school   sites   to  observe  -oses 

other  probieiRS.     h  partial  dilution  5s  to  select  traverse  locat 
of   school    sites  by  the  possibility 
reduce  bies  influencing  select  data. 

Prior  to  this  study  it  was  the  author's  be! 


:ar,  be 
.verf.e  me 

one 
thousand  sew 
Jay. 
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sampling  of  an  area  ie  not 

The  author  still  holds  this  belief  in  view  of  the  results  disclosed 
through  this  study.   Limiting  the  study  to  rural  school  sites  is 
only  an  analysis  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  entire 
It  is  not  a  valid  assumption  that  rural  school  eites  in  themselves 
reveal  the  truest  geographic  conditions.  riany  other  features  must 
be  analysed  tor-etiier  in  order  to  develop  the  whole  §        of  an 
area.   However,  a  stu-y  usinp  rural  school  sites  can  bo  ci   re-it 
value  to  the  peoprapher  as  a  "tool"  in  developing  the  n«°S*"aphy 
of  an  area  when  time  is  a  limiting  factor.   A  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  present  utilization  of  rural  school  buildings  and  sites 
reveals  characteristics  about  an  area  which  could  be  overlooked 
by  a  researcher  using  other  sampling  techniques. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY 

Cotaraon  and  evenly  distributed  features  In  east-central 
Illinois  ar«  the  rural  school  sites.   Once  there  were  functioning 
schools  spaced  every  two  miles.  Today  approximately  half  of  the 
school  buildings  still  remain.   The  elimination  and  present  use 
of  school  buildings  and  sites  forms  an  interesting  and  hopefully 
significant  segment  In  the  study  of  rural  geography.  Throi 
study  of  rural  school  sites  in  an  area  a  better  understandinf  of 
the  conditions  present  in  the  entire  area  can  be  rained. 

Only  thirteen  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  eighty-two 
former  schools  (3  per  cent)  are  -resently  operating  within  the 
study  area  in  east-central  Illinois.  Four  of  these  thirteen 
operating  schools  are  rural  attendence  centers  of  larger  districts. 
The  remaining  nine  schools  are  attended  by  Araish  children  near 
Arthur. 

Many  rural  schools  that  closed  from  1945-50  were  in 
excellent  or  relatively  pood  condition,  Most  of  the  school  sites 
were  sold  to  the  public  for  less  than  $1500  thus  making  it  possible 
for  c  larpe  number  of  non- f riminp  families  to  nove  to  the  t 
areas  to  live  with  little  cash  outlay.  Eighty-six  school  buildings 
are  presently  occupied  (23  per  cent  of  the  total)  snd  are  generally 
in  rreas  of  roufrh  terrain  not  easily  cultivated. 

School  buildings  which  are  unoccupied  d^ie" 
-76- 
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r.re  in  poor  condition.   \n  .".bandoned  building  is  not  an  asset 
to  the  owner  especially  if  he  is  a  farmer  whose  emphasis  is 
towards  cultivation  of  the  site  to  increase  grain  production.  In 
such  instances  the  abandoned  buildince  are  usually  destroyed  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  site. 

School  buildings  are  easily  and  economic  Ily  converted  tc 
farm  structures.   Machinery,  grain,  hay,  and  livestock  ire  conmonly 
stored  or  sheltered  in  the  buildings  with  little  or  no  remodeling 
required.   Sections  are  easily  added  if  B  larger  build:1 
necessary.  A  total  of  seventy-six  school  buildings  are  utilized 
as  farm  structures.  Forty- four  (56  per  cent  of  the  76  utilized 
farm  structures)  of  the  school  buildings  are  utilised  as  farm 
structures  on  the  Shelbyville  Moraine  and  Springfield  Flain  in 
the  general  farming  area.  An  absence  of  such  buildings  occurs 
in  the  extensively  cultivated  Cash  Grain  Region  because  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  store  cash  grain  and  riachinery  in 
and  more  weather  resistent  structures. 

Only  seventeen  schools  (A  per  cent  of  the  total)  appear  to 
have  no  function  at  this  time.   Four  of  these  seventeen  are  Still 
owned  by  the  school  districts.  Nosfc  unused  school  sites  ere  over- 
grown with  vegetation  and  the  windows  r.nd  doors  boarded  mc!  locked 
to  nrevent  vandal  1st-.  Seven  of  the  seventeen  unused  schools  are 
located  near  Casey  and  Martinsville.  The  renalning  ten  schools 
are  distributed  on  both  flat  and  rough  terrain  throughout  the 
study  Area. 

School  buildings  ere  also  desired  by  religious  and  social 
groups  and  persons  engaged  in  corx-iercial  enterprise.  Of  the 


twenty  sites  (5  r<er  cent  of  tha  total)  hnvin ■;   religious,  social,  or 
commercial  uses,  fourteen  of  the  build..  functions 

while  three  serve  as  commercial  establishment":.  Tl  '.hree 

sites  hsve  miscellaneous  uses. 

h   total  of  one  hundred  eight  school  sites  (28  per  cent  of 
the  total)  are  entirely  or  partially  cultivated.  The  majority  of 
the  total  cultivated  sites  (78)  are  located  in  the  Cash  Grain  Rerion 
where  the  land  Is  more  of  an  asset  to  the  owner  than  are  the 
buildings.  Within  the  Cash  Grain  Region  corn  Is  cultivated  on 
forty-six  sites  (59  per  cent),  soybeans  on  twenty-tvo  sites  (2J» 
ner  cent),  and  wheat  on  two  sites  (3  per  cent). 

South  of  the  Shelbyville  Moraine  la  the  Ceneral  Farming 
Region  and  snail  portions  of  the  General  Parmlnp-Dairy  and  Crain 
and  Livestock  Regions  as  recognized  by  Ross  and  Case.  In  these 
regions  the  increasing  number  of  entirely  or  rartially  cultivated 
school  sites  indicates  the  recent  emphasis  towards  cash  grain 
farming  in  tha  area.  Corn  is  observed  on  fifteen  of  the  thirty 
sites  (50  per  cent)  and  soybeans  on  seven  sites  (23  per  cent). 
Most  of  these  stes  were  on  the  interfluves  where  large  fields  are 
becoming  common.   The  emphasis  towards  cash  grain  farming  is 
great  enough  to  suggest  the  recognition  of  most  of  Cumberland 
County  and  the  western  portion  of  Clark  County  as  being  predominately 

•  .3h  grain  area  which  is  separated  from  the  Cash  Crain  Region 
to  the  north  by  the  presence  of  the  Shelbyville  Moraine. 

Twenty-thres  new  dwellings  (6  per  cent  of  the  total) 
,«.re  constructed  on  former  school  sites.  The  owner  prefers  to 
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on  the  school  site  to  take  odvmtage  of  the  scenic   location  and 
tha  obailobility  of  an  excellent  water  vjell.     Foroer  Gcltool  buildings 
were  generally  in  poor  condition  which  made   remodeling  unattractive. 
Many  of  the  new  dwellings  appear  to  possess  saodern  conveniences  not 
present   in  a  remodeled  school  building.     Most  of  the  school  sites. 
with  new  dwellings  are  in  areas  of  rough  terrain  which  are  not 
easily  cultivated. 

Twenty  school   sites   (5  per  cent  of  the  total)  are  entirely 
pastured  and  the  buildings  removed.     Such  sites  are  generally  in 
areas  of  greater  relief  throughout  the   study  area  where   livestock 
farming   is  practiced.      All   twenty  sites  were  added   to  adjacent 
pasture  areas. 

A  school   site  with  the  buildings  moved  or  destroyed  is 
usually  placed  into  cultivation.     Exceptions  to  this  practice 
occur  when  large  trees  or  rough  terraiti  are  present  on  the  site. 
Another  factor  to  consider  is  the   "whim"  of  the  owner  who  because 
of  sentimental  attachment  to  the  site  may  not  sell  or  cultivate  it. 

Seven  sites  (2  per  cent  of  the  totol)  are  classified  as 
having  'other  uses'*.  These  sites  are  utilir,ed  for  the  location 
of  new  farm  buildings  or  are  left  vacant  for  recreational  needs 
of  nearby  churches  or  social   "roups. 

This   study  as  a  sampling  method  is  of  value   to  the   researcher 
who  is   limited   in  time   in  which  to  do  a  regional  analysis  of  an  area. 
Rural  school  sites  are  reliable  saiaples  of  en  area.     Both  cultural 
and  physical   features  are  emphasized  thus  gaining  an  accurate   in- 
sight  into  the  geography  of  an  area.     Data  from  such  a  study  reveal 
geographic  patterns  and  conditions  present   in  an  area  but  are 
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usually  difficult  to  analyze.   Uniformity  of  the  samples  enables 
tb«  researcher  to  analyze  the  geographic  personality  of  different 
areas  wit)       vlegree  of  uniformity. 

Rural  schools,  once  a  common  landmark  in  east-central 
Illinois,  are  rapidly  falling  victims  to  the  farmer  and  his 
machinery.   Fewer  rural  school  buildings  will  remain  each  year  as 
their  deterioration  warrants  destruction.  This  is  an  appropriate 
tim  to  collect  data  on  rural  school  sitos  before  they  are  com- 
pletely removed  from  observation.  Tb&   time  boa  co na  to  restore 
and  safeguard  a  few  rural  schools  in  order  that  a  segment  of 
American  History  can  be  reteined."  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  too 
late. 
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